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having left the body, would reside in something like
the shadow that follows them during life1. The
superstition that a dead body casts no shadow, follows
very naturally from this.

Nothing is more difficult than to resist the tempta-
tion to take an unexpected confirmation of any of
our own theories, which we may meet with in the
accounts of missionaries and travellers, as a proof of
their truth. The word for God throughout Eastern
Polynesia is Atua or Akua. -Now ata, in the lan-
guage of those Polynesian islanders, means shadow,
and what would seem to be/ more natural than to see
in this name of God, meaning originally shadow,
a confirmation of a favourite theory, that the idea of
God sprang everywhere from the idea of spirit, and
the idea of spirit from that of shadow? It would
seem mere captiousness to object to such a theory,
and to advise caution where all seems so clear. For-
tunately the languages of Polynesia have in some
instances been studied in a more scholarlike spirit,
so that our theories must submit to being checked by
facts. Thus Mr. Gill2, who has lived twenty years
at Mangaia, shows that atua cannot be derived from
ata, shadow, but is connected with/a^ in Tahitian
and Samoan, and with aitu, and that it meant ori-
ginally the core or pith of a tree. From meaning the
core and kernel, atu, like the Sanskrit s&ra, came to
mean the best part, the strength of a thing, and was
used at last in the sense of lord and master. The
final a in Atua is intensive in signification, so that
Atua expresses to a native the idea of the very core

1  Cf. Darmesteter, ' Vendidad,' Introd. p. xliii. note.

2  'Myths and Songs from the South Pacific/ p. 33.